A HISTORY   OF   MEDICINE
was one of the first to state that the formation of pus in wounds
was unnecessary and undesirable, and he favoured simple dress-
ings dipped in wine. He also used an anaesthetic sponge, im-
pregnated with inandragora and opium, and soaked in hot water
before being inhaled by the patient.
It may be convenient at this point to interpolate a note
regarding mandragora, or mandrake, one of the most ancient of
herbal remedies, which has already been mentioned as an in-
gredient of the so-called anaesthetic sponge (page 108). This plant,
still common in the Mediterranean area, has a long tap-root,
often bifid, and bearing some resemblance to the human figure
(Plate xx^i). Indeed, two varieties, male and female, were dis-
tinguished by the ancients, and are depicted in many herbals.
As for its use in medicine, Dioscorides (first century A.D.)
writes in his herbal that " the wine of the bark of the root" is
to be given " to such as shall be cut or cauterised," and he notes
that " they do not apprehend the pain because they are overborne
with dead sleep/' This is probably the earliest reference to
surgical anaesthesia.1 Mandrake was also regarded as a cure
for sterility (Gen. xxx. 14).
Shakespeare refers repeatedly to mandragora and its effects,
as the following quotations show :
Not poppy, nor mandragora,
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world,
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep
Which thou ow'dst yesterday.
Othello, III. iii. 331
Give me to drink mandragora . . .
That I might sleep out this great gap of time
My Antony is away.
Antony and Cleopatra^ I. v. 4
Or have we eaten on the insane root
That takes the reason prisoner?
Macbeth, I. iii. 85
And shrieks like mandrakes' torn out of the earth,
That living mortals hearing them, run mad.
Romeo and Juliet^ IV. iii. 47
The last-mentioned quotation refers to the widely shared belief
that the gathering of the mandrake was not without danger, as
the plant when uprooted uttered a shriek, which caused the
death or insanity of those who heard it* The root was therefore
1 The Greek Herbal o/Dioscerifa, ed. R. T. Gunther, Oxford, 1934* Book IV, p. 76